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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

(The size of books is given in inches to the nearest half inch.) 

NORTH AMERICA 

Soils of the United States, 1913. By C. P. Marbut, H. H. Bennett, 
J. E. Lapham, and M. H. Lapham. 791 pp. Maps. U. S. Bur. of Soils, 
Bull. 96. Washington, 1913. 

This bulky bulletin practically supersedes Bulletins 55 and 78. It is really 
an encyclopedia of our soils, exclusive of Alaska and other outlying posses- 
sions. A ten-page introduction by Prof. Marbut discusses the principles of 
classification. The country is divided into thirteen more or less natural sub- 
divisions. The first seven, east of the Plains, are called "provinces," and 
the remainder "regions." Each province or region differs from the others in 
geology, topography, climate, or vegetation, and, of course, in soils. They are 
described in considerable detail, an average of fifty-five pages, or nearly 50,000 
words, being devoted to each of the thirteen. 

To the geographer, probably, the most interesting feature is the system of 
subdividing the country, as shown by an excellent colored map. The subdi- 
visions correspond in a general way with the physiographic provinces that have 
been recognized by American geographers for the last two decades or so, but 
have the advantage that they are based on soil as well as topography, and 
therefore ought to fit the known distribution of vegetation and crops better 
than a purely topographic system would. They are certainly superior to the 
system of parallel ' ' life zones ' ' based on temperature, which have been used by 
the Biological Survey of the Department of Agriculture since about 1894. 

The large map in the back of the book is one of the very few that treat 
the glacial lake and river terraces as distinct from the rest of the glaciated 
region, a distinction probably well founded, from the standpoint of soils at 
least. 

The Very complex geography of the coastal plain has evidently never been 
fully understood by the authors and their associates. They divide it into only 
two parts, namely, the flatwoods and prairies near the coast and the more ele- 
vated and dissected portions farther inland. As a matter of fact, the flatwoods 
(of which there are several kinds) constitute only a few out of several dozen 
very distinct geographical divisions. The statement on page 222 that the flat- 
woods belt extends across Florida through Live Oak is incorrect. To go from 
the coast of Georgia to that of West Florida without leaving the flatwoods one 
would have to pass around the south end of the lake region, below latitude 28" 
An excellent map of the principal subdivisions of the southeastern coastal plain 
and neighboring territory is that of Hilgard in the fifth volume of the Tenth 
Census. The reviewer has published maps of similar import, which are com- 
paratively easy of access, for the coastal plain of the Carolinas and the whole 
of Georgia, Florida, Alabama and Mississippi. Roland M. Harper. 

Trails of the Pathfinders. By G. B. Grinnell. x and 460 pp. His., index. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1911. $1.50. 8x6. 
The explorations of Henry, Carver, Mackenzie, Lewis and Clark, Pike, 
Henry (the younger), Cox, Gregg, Parker, Farnham, and Fremont are described. 
The author quotes often and at length from the writings of these men. Some 
of the Indian atrocities, given in detail, do not make suitable reading for all 
readers. There is no formal summary of the meaning and results of each 
expedition. It would have added to the value of the book if such summaries 
had been made. There are many illustrations and a map showing most of the 
routes traversed. Wilbur Greeley Burroughs. 
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